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Translated for this Journal. 
Mozart's Requiem. 
BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued from p. 138.) 

In recalling the last days and moments of the 
composer, we have at the same time commenced 
the critical examination of his last work. Bio- 
graphical facts not only control the entire analy- 
sis, but they form the most important part of the 
analysis itself; they alone can explain the work 
and its effect, which (judging from myself) 
resembles nothing else, and which in fact sur- 
passes all that music has produced, if I may judge 
from the number of listeners upon whom it has 
worked with irresistible power, independently of 
the place in which they have heard it, of relig- 
ious faith, and even, to a certain extent, quite 
independent of their own degree of musical cul- 
ture. I have heard the Requiem performed at 
different periods of my life, in church, in concert 
halls, and even in private dwellings, and every- 
where did certain pieces of it produce on every 
one the same impression. Few musical tragedies, 
written in the most dramatic style, and sung and 
played with the highest talent, will compare with 
the Requiem, even when the sublime act for 
which it is intended does not lie before one’s eyes, 
nor the majesty of the temple, the sight of the 
grave, the solemn procession of the mourners, 
and at times too the spectacle of a real and 
deep grief make the minds of the hearers more 
susceptible. I have seen persons grow pale and 
tremble on hearing the Confutatis and the Lac- 
rymosa, who understood nothing of music, and 
whose ears had never been accustomed to the 
smooth Italian style. The Requiem, however, in 
its ensemble is far more learned music than that 








that a hearer, who is totally incompetent to judge 
of a church composition as a work of Art, may 
nevertheless feel it in the truth of its Christian 
expression ; a remark applicable above all and 
in the highest degree to Mozart’s Requiem. No 
one mistakes the meaning of this music: God, 
death, judgment, eternity! One does not need 
to be a Catholic, nor to understand Latin. 

Before Herr Weber, it was a pretty general 
conviction that a work of this character, which is 
understood by all who believe in God and the 
necessity of dying, could only, independently of 
the genius of the musician, be the result of a pro- 
longed moral and material death struggle. A 
German writer, whose name I am not permitted 
to mention, expresses himself about it in the fol- 
lowing words: “ During the last years of his life 
Mozart had reached the point of comprehending 
Art in its extremes, and of seizing and repro- 
ducing with equal perfection all that music can 
express. But experience has too clearly taught 
us that extraordinary inteil@@ctal powers are sel- 
dom compatible with the conditions on which the 
duration of human life depends, since they can 
only be exercised and developed at the expense 
of the physical powers. . . . When Mozart felt 
his end approaching, he fell into a sort of melan- 
choly, which entirely served to disturb the rela- 
tions on which the co-existence of the two princi- 
ples of our nature depend. One might say that 
already he no longer lived while he composed the 
Requiem, and that his work was the superhuman 
effort of a spirit, which had half broken through 
its mortal hull. Only in this way could Mozart 
compose just such a Requiem as his was. Tad he 
written under other circumstances, with less pro- 
tracted sickly exertion and enthusiasm, and had 
he not spent the greatest part of the nights upon 
this labor, he never would have bequeathed the 
like thereof to the admiration of posterity.” 

It has been said that the style of the Requiem 
seems to date back more than a hundred years, 
compared with that which reigned in the church 
music of Mozart’s time, and which he himself had 
used in the Masses written for the Archbishop of 
Salzburg. To justify the remark, it must be 
considerably limited, since it neither applies to 
the ensemble of the work, nor to the totality of 
any one piece, nor above all to the instrumenta- 
tion of the Requiem. It only concerns the char- 
acter and form of several vocal melodies, which, 
proceeding from the Catholic choral song, remind 
one of the masters of the seventeenth, and those 
at the end of the sixteenth century. And even 
in this regard several pieces of it belong alto- 
gether to the modern music. Yet the use of a 
melodic style, approaching the Oratorio and the 
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Peedi seems to 8 he an exception in the [e- 
quiem, suggested by the nature of certain texts, 
as we shall see below. In general the coloring 
of the work is antique. It is very important to 
remark, then, that Mozart, who had lent an 
entirely new aspect to the lyric drama, who, 
together with Haydn, had reformed, or rather 
say, created the Symphony, the violin Quartet 


| and Quintet, the whole instrumental music—that 


Mozart, when he bad to write in the high church 
style, knew of nothing better he could do but to 
reach into the past, and in regard to melody go 
back to the seventeenth and the first half of the 
eighteenth century, that is, to Bach and Handel, 
so far as fugued choruses and fugues were con- 
cerned. 

In my review of the history of music I have 
indicated the epochs of transition or of prepara- 
tion, and the definite results to which the Art in 
some of its branches had attained. These results, 
by which we mean the forms and creations which 
had retained vitality in music ever since it had 
begun to exist, were in sacred music: 1) the 
Choral Song of Palestrina and his followers; the 
alla capella style. 2) The perfected instru- 
mented fugue of Bach and Handel, founded on 
the modern scale. Church music, therefore, was 
the only kind that was definitely constituted 
before Mozart; and for this reason the great 
reformer, in several numbers of the Requiem 
which we shall indicate below, would neither 
use the melody of his time, as being too rich 
in phrases and of a too worldly elegance for 
the church, nor the secular fugue, such as 
he had himself employed in the finales to the 
Quartet in G, and to the Symphony in C, and in 
the Zauberflite overture. Thus it is demon- 
strated that for him the high church style was 
synonymous with the old church style. 

Truth occupies the mean between two ex- 
tremes. Nowhere is this important mean so 
seldom found as in the sphere of music. We 
have too many exclusives among us. One likes 
only the old music; the other shows a profound 
indifference, if not an uncommon contempt, for 
all before the eighteenth century. While on the 
one hand Mozart was reproached with a too con- 
scientious cleaving to the traditions of the Cath- 
olic church; while Herr Weber, no particular 
admirer of the old music, wanted to bring a sort 
of criminal suit against him for rendering certain 
texts of the Requiem too faithfully, other critics 
on the contrary, who carried the worship of this 
music to fanaticism, maintained that Mozart had 
overstepped the limits of the sacred style ; that 
the true church music admits no melody except 
psalmody and the choral song, or something like 
it; that it admits neither orchestra nor any sort 
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of instrumentation, not even the organ. Accord- 
ing to them, the Masses of Haydn and Cherubini 
are no Masses; still less those of Beethoven. In 
Mozart’s works they say that there is nothing 
church-like but the Requiem (i. e., those parts of 
it which are treated in the old style); but that 
the Catholic church must reject the musical in- 
tentions of the Dies ira, the Tuba mirum, and 
the Confutatis. 

As these are the very numbers (to which we 
must add also the Zacrymosa) in which Mozart 
more or less has not entirely departed from the 
church style proper, and since they are the ones 
in which he has employed victorious, impassioned, 
lively melody, we must first of all examine their 
texts. What do we find? <A sort of epic and 
descriptive poetry, in which are sketched the 
most terrible pictures which imagination can sug- 
gest; the day of wrath, which will be for all the 
world the last of days: Dics ira, dies ila; the 
trump whose call sets all the bones in motion and 
breaks open all the graves: Tuba mirum spar- 
gens sonum ; Death stupefied with terror at the 
thought of giving back en masse his booty: Mors 
stupebit ; the book, which contains all that has 
been done, said, felt and thought since the crea- 
tion, opens and shows to every one that is to be 
judged the page concerning him: Liber scriptus 
proferetur ; the condemned are plunged into the 
flames of hell: Flammis acribus addictis ; the 
elect take possession of an unspeakable and end- 
less bliss: Voca me cum benedictis. We must 
confess that, if there is an art which is capable of 
lending a sort of reality to such pictures—at 
least so far as it is possible within the too narrow 
frame of human reason and imagination—it is 
music. 

T ask now in the first place if there is any kind 
of vocal music which forbids the composer to 
write in the spirit of the words, or which even 
leaves him free to do the contrary. Then again 
I ask any one who has the slightest idea of the 
difference in styles of composition and their re- 
spective means of performance, whether there 
were any means of translating the texts just cited 
into the form of the old church style. 

[To be continued.] 
—=-> 


(From the New York Tribune ) 


The New Grand Opera House in Philadelphia. 


(Concluded from p. 140.) 
THE AUDITORIUM. 


Tt is this part of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music which, in respect to its adaptation to the 
purposes of sight, sound and comfort, claims special 
notice. Its form, or horizontal section, as indicated 
by the box fronts, is that of a segment apparently of 
about one third of a circle, continued by the tangents, 
and extending, as the distance widens between them, 
to their contact with the proscenium. The depth of 
this area from its front wall to the proscenium line, is 
90 feet, and the transverse measure of that line the 
same. The proscenium is 13 feet deep, thus making 
the d»pth of the auditorium, including the stage boxes, 
103 feet. The parquet floor, from its level behind the 
orchestra, rises, with what railroad engineers call a 
heavier gradient than is usual in theatres. This 
secures to the rows of seats, as they retreat from the 
stage, an elevation which prevents any obstruction of 
the view. The level of the parquet-circle is some- 
what higher, and instead of an inclined floor is a 
series of platforms—such as box-tiers usually have. 
The dress-circle (actually the second tier) has the 
same bounds as the first. The third tier has its front 
retreating three fect within the vertical line of the 
next below; and the fourth tier is similarly reduced. 
Thus, the aspect of the auditorium, determined by 
lines touching the boxfronts, from the highest down 
to the parquet, is amphitheatrical, enlarging "as it 
ascends, and hence more graceful, airy, and at the 





same time imposing in its display of the audience. 
From the parquet floor to the ceiling the height is 
seventy feet. 

In the decorative features of this part of the house 
substantial elegance seems to have been more studied 
than superficial gorgeousness. The sweep (or rake, 
as a sailor would term it) of the tiers of boxes is 
exceedingly graceful. Each tier is sustained by a 
series of 14 fluted iron columns, placed not on the 
front line, but about 10 fect within that of the lower 
tier. They are finished with a capital, Corinthian in 
expression, although not in detail; in advance of 
them extend modillions, while between them spring 
elliptical arches, from the topmost course of which 
rises the dome. The proscenium is flanked by six 
massive columns, about 35 feet high. Between two 
of these, standing obliquely on each side, are the tiers 
of proscenium-boxes; and over their entablature, 
following the line of the columns, are Atlantides— 
gigantic figures, bending beneath the crowning entab- 
lature and pediments, from which springs the wide 
ellipse spanning the stage in front of the curtain. 
The two other columns on each side of the proscenium 
stand against the edges of the curtain and sustain the 
architrave behind which it depends. 

Such is briefly the size and the form of the audi- 
torium. It contains 1,700 permanent seats in the 
parquet and in the parquet-circle and dress-circle, 
and about 650 in each of the upper tiers, making 
3.000 in all; beside places for about 400 moveable 
seats. The stationary seats are sofas of black walnut, 
upholstered with springs and curled hair, covered 
with plush, and divided by arms for each person, 
except in the upper tier, the construction of which is 
less costly. The space allotted to each sitter, is 22 
by 36 inches, being, as I think, full three inches each 
way more than is allotted to the choicest parts of our 
New-York Academy of Music, but yet not wide 
enough by two inches. Had the other proportions, 
however, of the Philadelphia seats been as liberal as 
the space allotted to them, reasonable fault could not 
be found. But most unfortunately, the depth of each 
seat, from the front to the inside line of the back, is 
only 16 inches—a depth, as fair experiment proves, 
entirely insufficient for comfort during one, two or 
three hours’ sitting. The leg of the sitter lacks 
support under the knee, and a bolt-upright position is 
also necessitated by the height of the seat, which is 22 
inches from the floor, full two inches too much. Now, 
if the Directors wish to do justice as well to the 
public as to their @n repute for knowledge of 
ordinary comfort—luxury out of the question—they 
will reform these seats altogether. They are a sad 
incongruity in a house preéminent in the advantages 
of its construction. 

As regards facility of vision, from every place in 
the house, the highest and the lowest. those imme- 
diately next the proscenium walls, and those most 
remote against the front wall, the stage is fairly in 
view, from the footlights to the flies. Of course, on 
the extreme flank, a part of either adjacent range of 
wings must be lost—but not the ordinary scenes of 
action. In this respect the radical shape of the 
auditorium, the inclination of the tiers of boxes, and 
the pitch of their floors, are indefinitely superior to 
any example of theatrical architecture with which I 
am familiar, either in this country or in Europe. It 
is difficult to conceive of a more perfect fulfilment of 
the requisitions of sight. Those of sound appear to 
have been not less thoroughly accomplished. I tested 
its acoustic properties at a time when only a few per- 
sons were present, by occupving different places in the 
highest and lowest tiers. From the remotest points a 
conversation was audible, held ina moderate whisper 
with a person standing behind the curtain line. This 
must be due in great part to the form of the house; 
but also to the fact that the walls of the auditorium 
are lined with wood (boards tongued and grooved 
and carefully fitted), with an interstice through the 
whole extent of about an inch between the lining and 
the solid wall. A wide well, dug under the parquet, 
also makes its floor a great drum-head. The dome 
may aid the effect, being constructed entirely of ribs 
of iron to which stout wire gauze being attached, 
serves to receive and hold the plaster regularly 
through its whole extent. Another help is probably 
the lobhy-doors, which are flush with the inner wall, 
and without prominent mouldings to break the even 
surface. While the sound is thus perfectly conveyed, 
there is no echo to confuse it, so far as my experi- 
ments were a test. - 

The aspect of the auditorium with reference to 
artistic effect is a proper medium between severe 
simplicity and excessive ornamentation. The fronts 
of the box-tiers are enriched by various devices carved 
in full relief. Those of the dress-circle consist of 
bold festoons of fruit and flowers, holding groups of 
musical instruments, alternated by counter-sunk 
panels with courses of mouldings above and below. 


“Dancing, Comedy and Tragedy. 





The prevailing color is a cream-white, with pink in 
the panels, and the carvings and mouldings burnished 
gold. The iron columns—fourteen in each tier, 
rising one on another of each series—are white with 
gilt fluting and capitals. They are specially notice- 
able. The six proscenium columns, which we have 
described, are elegantly designed and executed. The 
shaft of each, from about one third above the base, is 
embraced by acanthus leaves; the upper portion of it 
is fluted; the capitals, (if I observed rightly) are 
Corinthian; the entablature, ete, in keeping. The 
proscenium-box fronts project elliptically between 
the two columns, their heads being two arches sep- 
arated by a pillar and set off by crimson satin curtains, 
The color and gildings of the whole correspond with 
the tiers of box-fronts. The pediment of one side of 
the proscenium has the city arms, and the other side 
the State arms sculptured, crowning the entablature 
supported by the colossal Atlantides above noticed. 
The front arch over the curtain has a pediment 
adorned with reclining statues of Poetry and Music, 
resting on a medallion encircling a bust of Mozart. 
The audience seats are covered with crimson plush, 
and the wall of the auditorium with velvet paper of 
the same color. The ceilings of the box tiers are 
paneled and frescoed. The material of the dome is 
already described. Its decoration is elaborately 
elegant, consisting of four principal and_ twelve 
secondary panels. In the former are allegorical 
groups of three figures each, representing Music, 
Four other panels 
contain children typical of the seasons; and the 
remaining four artistic insignia. An arabesque 
border surrounds the dome. Its centre, with a 
diameter of about twenty feet, springs more suddenly 
upward, and is colored azure, studded with golden 
stars. The painting is in oil-colors, by Mr. C. Key- 
ser, and the groups, &c., by Mr. C. Schmolze. The 
conception is chaste and appropriate, and the execu- 
tion artistic. The house is lighted by a superb gilt 
and glass chandelier, 50 fect in circumference, de- 
ending from the centre of the dome, with 240 gas- 
urners, and by numerous beautiful brackets against 
the wall of each tier. ‘These fixtures—as all those 
of the housc—are the designs and work of the cele- 
brated firm of Cornelius & Baker. 


THE STAGE DEPARTMENT. 


Whatever commendations I have deemed it just 
to bestow upon the parts of the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Music, already described, I paust award equal, 
if not greater praise to the Stage Department. Mea- 
sured from the front of the stage, this occupies an 
area of 90 feet in depth by 150 in width. The open- 
ing of the curtain is 49 feet; and the height of the 
opening, at the apex of the proscenium arch, is 50 
feet. The height above the stage is 70 feet, allowing 
the drop-scenes to be lifted clear of the flies. The 
stave floor is in numerous transverse sections, for the 
purpose of dropping scenes also below it, and of ele- 
vating by machinery portions of it, so as to form 
bridges, terraces, platforms, etc., without the neces- 
Sity of building them up. The excavation under the 
stage is nearly 30 feet deep, with an intermediate 
sub-stage, if I may so term it, having traps corres- 
ponding with those of the upper floor, to admit of 
the dropping of scenery. On each side of the stage 
are stair-cases of easy ascent and neatly finished, and 
sundry apartments. Among them is the Green 
Room, 20 by 42 feet, spacious and handsome; the 
Stage Manager's Room, ample, also, for chorus re- 
hearsals; the Property-man’s Rooms, and_ several 
dressing-rooms. Under the Green Room is the Su- 
pernumeraries’ Room, and near the orchestra the 
Musicians’ Room. The upper storics on the stage 
sides are devoted to numerous dressing-rooms, all 
nicely and completely furnished ; to wardrobes, car- 
penters’ and scene-painters’ rooms, ete., of the most 
nmple dimensions. 


CONSTRUCTION, WARMING, VENTILATING. 

The walls are massive and solid throughout. The 
foundation walls are four feet thick—the inner as 
well as the outer walls—and some of them, the audi- 
torium for instance, three feet at the tep of the house. 

The timbers match the walls in strength, and all 
the wood-work is of the most substantial material 
and proportions. The ornamentation, by the way, 
of the box-fronts, the proscenium, the saloons, etc., 
is all carved out of solid wood; the ordinary mate- 
rial of such decorations (papier maché and stucco) 
being wholly omitted. I have stated that the entire 
roof, as well as the frame of the dome is of iron. 
The timbers ssutaining the floors of the box-tiers are 
bolted together with intermediate plates of boiler iron 
to stiffen them. In a word the structure is honestly 
reared for posterity—builded long but builded strong. 

The heating of the house is effected entirely by 
steam—no less than six miles of pipes being used in 
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it for the purpose. Two large boilers are placed 
outside the basement of the building. The warming 
of the house has been tested for several wecks, and 
during the recent severe weather, with the thermo- 
meter out of doors nearly at zero, the stage and 
auditorium and every room pertaining to both have 
been kept perfectly comfortable. This is an achieve- 
ment worth mentioning. The ventilation is effected 
by numerous flues, with registers in the walls, all 
conducted to a central shaft over the dome. Fresh 
air may be also artificially propelled. in warm wea- 
ther, by a fan, worked by a steam-engine in the base- 
ment, which also throws water into reservoirs on 
the top of the house. 

The architects of this fine building are Messrs. Le 
Brun and Runge, the former a native of Philadel- 
phia, the latter a German long resident there. 

We have thus described the Philadelphia Academy 
of Music, because in the essential requirements of a 
great lyrical and dramatic edifice, it is the first in 
the United States to answer the demands of those 
arts: and its erection, therefore, is an era in their 
cis-Atlantie history. Not that in all particulars we 
approve of the internal aspect of the building. The 
devices on the box-fronts, for instance, might have 
been mach more definite and varied. The paper— 
dark crimson on the auditorium wall—is a damask 
pattern with no freshness of design, and the color 
has nothin akin to the delicate tints—almost white— 
of the projecting box-tiers, their barriers, columns, 
modillions, &c.; but, as a correspondence with the 
covering of the seats, and as a back-ground for the 
relief of the light toilettes of ladies in the audience, 
it may be judiciously chosen. The proscenium, how- 
ever, is very elegant, and I could not venture a sug- 
gestion of improvement. The same of the painting 
of the dome. On the whole, the effect of our own 
Academy of Music in Fourteenth Street—of its 
auditorium—is much more striking and gorgeous 
than that of the Philadelphia house, though unfor- 
tunately all our decorations of form—the caryatides 
and what not—are unsubstantial papier-mache or 
composition, instead of the solid, durable sculpture 
of the other. In point of extent, too, the latter has 
greatly the advantage. 

The following figures compare the two. 


Area of 
Arcain AreaofStage Audience 
square feet. Department. Department. 
N. Y. Academy. . 24,020 9,760 14,260 
Phila. Academy. .34,000 13,000 21,000 


The dimensions of the latter are certainly sufficient 
for all practical purposes, and in view of the economy 
of the divisions of the whole space and the actual 
floor room of all the stories, it compares favorably 
with the greatest houses in Europe. I estimate 
roughly the floor room of all the auditorium stories 
to be full 85,000 square feet, and of the whole stage 
department 45,000 feet. If real comforts of light, 
heat, ventilation, water, stairways, exits, and so forth, 
be taken into account, I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it much in advance of any foreign 
theatre. The cost of this noble establishment is 
about $375,000 including the lot. The Directors are 
short about $25,000 of this amount—to meet which 
the Inauguration Concert and Ball were given. 


Mendelssohn and his Music. 
(From an English Review.) 


In the early life of Mendelssohn not one favor- 
able augury fora noble future was wanting. The 
very race from which he sprung was the primeval 
fountain of sacred melody. He held kinship to 
Miriam, and “the sweet singer of Israel.” His 
more immediate genealogy was not undistin- 
guished. His grandfather was Moses Mendels- 
sohn, a kind of Hebrew German Plato; who, in 
the years when German literature was putting on 
its strength, stood with mild philosophic coun- 
tenance by the side of Lessing, Wieland, and 
Klopstock, and was in no degree dwarfed by the 
stature of his contemporaries. To the dignified 
Theism of the grandfather the sacred music of 
the grandson seems to succeed in the same rela- 
tive order as the new to the old dispensation. 
While, however, a great Jew philosopher was 
well enough for the penultimate link in Mendels- 
sohn’s ancestry, the ultimate was still better, for 
his father was a rich banker, possessing all re- 
sources to lavish upon the culture of the son, and 
an eye to see in him something worthy to tax 
them all. The genial banker occupied his proud 
intermediate position between Moses and Felix 
withou@sharing the genius of either; but that po- 
sition was not to him the “ point of indifference,” 











for he showed a humorous appreciation of the 
honor in habitually saying, “ When I was a boy 
people used to call me the son, and now they call 
me the father of the great Mendelssohn.” Nor 
was there wanting to the early direction of the 
great composer’s powers that blessed influence 
which has entered as a primary element into 
nearly all that is great in human deed—the fos- 
tering care of a tender and thoughtful mother. 
She was of a distinguished family of the name of 
Bartholdy, but it was her chief distinction and 
happiness that she gave to her son his last name 
and his first musical impressions. 

Mendelssohn, the second of four children, was 
born in Hamburg on the 3d February, 1809, ina 
house behind the church of St. Michael, which 
house the author of the German “ Memorial” 
takes care to inform us was left standing by the 
great fire of Hamburg—a circumstance which, in 
these degenerate days, we find it difficult to 
attribute to any remains of that musical suscep- 
tibility which the elements were wont to show in 
the days of Orpheus and “old Amphion.” The 
child’s leading taste displayed itself at an ama- 
zingly early age, and it was carefully nurtured, 
and every applause furnished for its development. 
No need in this case, as in poor little Handel’s, for 
stealthy midnight interviews with a smuggled 
clavicord in a secret attic; nor, as in the case of 
Bach, for copying whole books of studies by 
moonlight for want of a candle, churlishly denied. 
Mendelssohn’s childhood and youth present as fair 
a picture of healthy and liberal culture as educa- 
tional records can show. A warm and discerning 
affection charged the atmosphere in which he grew 
up with every influence that could elicit and 
strengthen his latent capacities. About his third 
or fourth year the family removed to Berlin, and 
here, under the training of Berger, he acquired 
his mastery over the piano-forte, which in his 
eighth year he sled with wonderful finish ; 
while in the theory of music he had made so much 
progress under rough old Zelter—best known as 
the friend and correspondent of Goethe, that his 
tutor was fond of telling with a grim smile how 
the child had detected in a concerto of Bach six 
of those dread offences against the grammar of 
music—consecutive fifths. “The lad plays the 
piano like the devil,” says Zelter to Goethe, 
amongst many other ejaculations of wonder at 
Mendelssobn’s early musical development. _ Fi- 
nally, in 1821, be brought his pupil on a visit to 
Goethe at Weimar, and with this event commenced 
the long standing friendship and correspondence 
between the composer and the poet. We find 
amongst Goethe’s minor poems a stanza to Men- 
delssohn, commemorative of this visit, and inviting 
its repetition. It is to be presumed that at this 
period Goethe was interested in the boy chiefly as 
a musical prodigy, but he soon found in him 
points of closer intellectual contact with the circle 
of his own genius. The immense musical faculty 
of Mendelssohn had not been allowed to stunt 
and maim his other powers of mind. He wasa 
good classical scholar, and in 1826 he drew warm 
praise from Goethe by a translation of the Andria 
of Terence. He was skilful, too, in drawing, and 
could afterwards fix his impressions of the He- 
brides or the Alps in other forms than they assumed 
in his great pictorial symphonies. This became 
to him a great resource as a diversion to his mind 
in the intervals of his wonderful musical activity. 
In general Art-criticism he always displayed an 
insight and knowledge which might have done 
credit to the specialité of Waagen. Mendelssohn’s 
mind was, indeed, as rich and facile in all depart- 
ments of modern intellectual culture as if he had 
no specialité of his own. But whatever might be 
the sources of Goethe’s regard for Mendelssohn, 
there is evidence enough of its strength. When 
the young composer, on his first visit to England, 
in 1829, was thrown from a gig in London and 
wounded in the knee, the poet wrote to Zelter 
thus: “I wish to learn if favorable news has been 
heard of the worthy Felix. I take the greatest 
interest in him, and am in the highest degree 
anxious that one who has done so much should not 
be hindered in his progress by a miserable accident. 
Say something to reassure me.” And when, in 
1830, Mendelssohn had spent a pleasant fortnight 





in Weimar, Goethe thus characteristically reported 
the results to himself of this visit: 

“His presence was particularly beneficial to me, 
for I find my relation to music is ever the same; 
I hear it with pleasure, sympathy, and reflection, 
but I like most its history; for who understands 
any phenomenon if he is not master of the course 
of its development? It was therefore of the 
greatest importance to find that Felix possesses a 
commendable insight into this gradation, and 
fortunately his good memory brings before him 
the classics of every mode at pleasure. From the 
epoch of Bach downward he has brought to life 
again for me Haydn, Mozart, and Gluck; has 
given me adequate ideas of the great modern 
theorists; and finally, made me feel and reflect 
upon his own productions, and so is departed with 
my best blessings.” 

The original works thus mentioned may seem 
to be brought into perilous conjunction with the 
greatest names of the musical Pantheon, but to 
those who know them there will seem nothing 
anomalous in the association. “ Although scarcely 
twenty years old,” says Mr. Benedict, “ he had at 
this period composed his Ottetto, three quartets 
for piano and stringed instruments, two sonatas, 
two symphonies, his first violin quartet, various 
operas, a great number of separate Lieder, or 
songs, and the immortal overture to A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” In some of these works there 
were the inevitable crudities of boyish ambition, 
for the wings of early genius are not equable in 
their very first movements. In most of them, 
however, and notably in the great Shakspearean 
overture, composed at the age of sixteen, there 
are all the splendid vigor and symmetry of the 
young eagle sunning his newly perfected pinions. 

The rapid outburst of a fresh and consummate 
creative power, differing essentially from all its 
predecessors, is not to be lazily regarded as an 
event of ordinary evolution, nor are its results to 
be valued only for their novel gout upon a jaded 
mental palate. The unlikeness of genius in its 
essence to any other thing dreamt of in our 
philosophy is here realized almost to our very 
senses. An ardent and thoughtful boy—but one 
to whom leap-frog and cricket are by no means 
unfamiliar processes—takes his Wieland Shak- 
speare, and is caught away by the moonlit fantasy 
of the great frairy drama. He feels the beauty 
of the scene translating itself into exquisite 
rhythm in his brain, and, impelled by a resistless 
inspiration, he throws all the resources of his art 
into the process, until the tricksiness of Puck, the 
delicate grace of Titania, and the elvish majesty 
of Oberon, are so made to alternate and to blend 
in the movement, that it forms a perfect tone- 
picture of the poet’s dream, finally fading away 
in a few high, soft chords, like a dissolving view, 
at the first obtrusive ray of morning. Everywhere 
a genial and fluent fancy is apparent, but this by 
no means completes the wonder. The boy has 
that great cunning of his art so to control his 
melodic conceptions, and knit them up into 
strength by the use and distribution of modern 
orchestral resources that the science seems a 
portion of the inspiration, and the dream is the 
more dream-like that thoughtis woven into its 
filmest tissue. And so the youthful hand jots the 
signs which fix and convey his ideas, and hence- 
forth there is in the world a new pleasure of a 
new kind. It is unfortunately possible that some 
may see in all this only a fresh impulse to an 
already too strenuous catgut; but in the mature 
and masterly workmanship of the boy Mendelssohn 
we discern a clear pledge of a new endowment 
for the world, and see something of that stout 
fibre out of which is spun the thread of a great 
destiny. We now understand something of old 
Zelter’s prophetic raptures. 

It was the performance of this work in London 
which initiated Mendelssohn’s great and ever 
increasing English reputation. Without taking 
up a permanent abode amongst us, he became 
after this so frequent a visitor in England, with 
such an accession of pleasure and repute on each 
occasion, that his name and fame seemed to 
become as steadily English as were those of the 
more thoroughly domiciled Handel in his day. 
Nine times (not seven only, as Mr. Benedict says) 
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he came to England, finding in our scenery and 
society, and in the immense executive resources 
placed at his disposal, constant impulses towards 
new “heavens of inventions,” which continually 
opened up before his daring intuition. It is true 
his life was spent mainly in the “ Fatherland,” 
and his journeys out of it were not always in the 
direction of this country. In Itaty, for instance, 
he imbibed with intense enjoyment that air to 
which the artists of all lands go to see their own 
aims and outlines clearly. Rome was to him, as 
to all men of his temperament, at once a school 
and a shrine; and the socicty which he enjoyed 
there, of such men as Vernet, Bunsen, Liszt, and 
Berlioz, must have exerted a healthy and expan- 
sive influence upon his mind. But Italy could 
not supply the a/iment needful for his earnest and 
active nature ; and London and Birmingham were 
really more to Mendelssohn than Rome and 
Naples. Ia Paris, whither he went twice, he 
found nothing to induce a frequent recurrence of 
his visits. At Dusseldorf, Leipzig, and Berlin he 
spent fourteen active and chequered years, 
through which we cannot minutely follow him, 
holding various appointments, and producing a 
constant succession of works in every department 
of composition—the products of each year gaining 
in depth and grandeur until his genius and fame 
reached their culminating point in the marvellous 
ioapiretion of Elijah. 

3y social position, by the happy balance of his 
own cultivated nature, and by that greatest of 
mortal blessings, a thoroughly sympathetic mar- 
riage, Mendelssohn was sure in any place to find 
his enjoyment of life less influenced by local 
limitations than most men find it. .He was 
comparatively exempt from that wretched class 
of incidents which has infused into the lives of so 
many great composers all the bitterness of Marah. 
But this exemption could not, in Germany, be 
entire. At Dusseldorf the joint management of 
the theatre bred a coolness and ultimate alienation 
between Mendelssohn and Immerman the poet, 
even after that sacred symbol of German friend- 
ship, the pronoun “ du,” had passed between them. 
Leipzig was enthusiastic, and Mendelssohn was its 
“ favorite,” but a composer like Schumann could 
be its favorite too, and it could yield to the 
arrogant dogma of Wagner that Mendelssohn was 
“ mechanical ;” and so, hardly was the “ favorite” 
off the scene before Elijah was performed to a 
room half-filled. Berlin bad its royal commissions 
for Mendelssohn, with some pleasure and much 
profit appended; but in the city of cliques and 
criticism, with its intellectual atmosphere rarefied 
to the last point of negation by Voltaireism and 
Hegelism, his genial nature must have felt as if in 
an exhausted receiver. We reflect with pride on 
the fact that the composer’s connection with 
England was chequered with no such desagrémens. 
His love of this country struck root early, and the 
plant, when acclimated, grew as hardily as a 
native. 

But our pride is not merely that Mendelssohn's 
genius linked itself to our highest literature by his 
Shaksperean music, nor to our scenery by his 
Ossianic Overture to the “ Hebrides,” and the 
Symphony in A minor, nor even that the grand- 
est tones which have clothed the Christian veri- 
ties since the “ Messiah ” was written, first awoke 
at his bidding in the noble hall of one of our 
great manufacturing towns. He gave England 
much, but from England he won no niggardly 
response. It is not mere insular complacency to 
assert that here all the greater works of Mendels- 
sohn woke the echoes of the world. The sym- 
pathy which they elicited in London and in ‘our 
festival cities was the electric current, and the 
British press was the conducting medium through 
which bis fame was flashed over Europe. In this 
country the taste of the public had been kept 
faithfully true to the large and solid type. The 
masterworks of Handel and the “ Creation” of 
Haydu had for many years been far more fre- 
quently produced in England than in any coun- 
try in Europe. So familiar had the wonderful 
choral movements of these works become, that in 
many a country village the assembled peasants or 
artisans might be heard practising, with clear or 
cracked voice, the invocation to the “ Everlasting 
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Doors,” or the ascription by the heavens of 
“ Glory to God,” while every plain and plastered 
conventicle was doubly consecrated in its turn by 
the sound of the one great Hallelujah. In our 
large towns these works were known to a great 
proportion of the people of all classes. It was a 
grateful change for the workmen to pass from the 
thunder of looms and jennies to the more harmo- 
nious resonance of Handel, while the shopkeeper 
gladly betook himself for a Christmas treat to his 
twentieth “ Messiah”; and it is out of these cir- 
cumstances that has arisen that singular vocal 
efliciency which has given to the Lancashire 
chorus so wide a fame. But this interest and 
efficiency arose from the very narrowness of the 
field within which, up to that period, they could 
be displayed. Handel was in oratorio not only 
supreme, but was almost alone. Besides Haydn, 
no other great composer took up an abiding posi- 
tion within the sacred circle of scriptural drama. 
Mozart had written no oratorios. One move- 
ment only of Beethoven's “* Mount of Olives ”— 
the Hallelujah—has ever seized upon the popu- 
lar imagination, while the ingeniously modulated 
music of Spohr’s “ Crucifixion and “ Last Judg- 
ment” seems too thin and filmy to lodge within 
the common memory. It seemed indeed doubtful 
whether any composer could or would arise who 
might combine with the breadth and body of 
Handelian ideas all the wonderful uses which the 
orchestra has developed in the last bundred 
years. We almost imagined ourselves shut up to 
Handel for the form of our millennial praises 
whenever their predicted period should arrive. 

The sway of Mendelssohn’s baton dissipated 
this doubt. “ St. Paul,” “ The Hymn of Praise,” 
and “ Elijah” appeared successively. They were 
felt to be emphatically new, yet great enough to 
be matched with the old. The special triumph of 
these works is that they met with their earliest 
and fullest acceptance in this country, where the 
stature of Handel was the inevitable standard 
applied tothem. Here at last was music whick 
neither asked for any reduction of the proportions 
of the temple of religious musical aspiration, nor 
set us to perform chamber devotions in a cathe- 
dral. Amidet all those qualities of fulness, fresh- 
ness and finish which are more expressly ele- 
ments of modern composition, was recognized 
that structural grandeur, both in the successive 
movements and in the total dramatic design, 
which was the attribute an older time. For such 
reasons these works were sure of a wider and 
heartier appreciation here than any musical com- 
positions vi ever or anywhere met with on 
their first presentation. 

Enthusiastic ovations for the composer, on 
conducting his works, show how the faculty of the 
country had been unconsciously trained for their 
It had hangered and thirsted for 
music of this express order. We well remember 
the scene in the great hall of one of our pro- 
vincial cities, when, in April of the fatal year 
1847, Mendelssohn in person unrolled the great 
harmonies of his “ Elijah ” before six thousand 
people, to most of whom the name and genius of 
Handel were familiar. The interest, amounting 
indeed to excitement, everywhere displayed, was 
something curious and suggestive to one who 
could so far free himself from the same feeling as 
to become an observer. Every member of the 
executing force, from the “first ladies” in front 
to the agitator of ¢ympani in the remotest rear, 
seemed bent with earnest devotion on realizing 
the great artistic will which gleamed with regal 
power and courtesy from the dark eyes and pale 
face of the composer. A motion of a hand drew 
the great composite choral unity through transi- 
ttons and shades of tone which no nicety of the 
conductor’s art or docility of the executive me- 
dium had ever produced in our hearing. 

The whole vast area was charged with one 
emotion of wonder and delight. ‘The dramatic 
interest of the scenes of drought and of rain 
seemed reproduced with a double significance. 
As regards sacred composition the heavens had 
long been “as brass” to our laments and invoca- 
tions; but here at length were “the water- 
floods ;” and the great chorus of “ Thanks be to 
God,” resounded as if in its own existence were 





sufficient motive for the grateful adoration it em- 
bodied. 

But if in this sense Mendelssohn was the 
prophet who was instrumental in quenching so 
noble a thirst—the prophet, too, who, in the lan- 
guage addressed to him by Prince Albert in this 
very year, “when surrounded by the Baal-wor- 
ship of corrupted Art, had been able by his genius 
and science to preserve faithfully the worship of 
true Art,”—he was no less the prophet (and 
where, alas! is his mantle?) destined to be too 
soon caught up from the sphere of his earthly 
labors, to be followed with sorrowing looks along 
the shining track of his translation. From this 
last visit to England he went, worn and weary, 
back to Germany. In Frankfort he met news of 
the sudden death of his sister, Madame Hensel, to 
whom he had always been ardently attached. He 
fell to the ground with a shrick, and though he 
afterwards rallied and even labored hard, be- 
cause, as he often said to his wife, “the time of 
rest was approaching for him too,” the blow was 
already struck upon his fine nervous system 
which was to shatter and destroy it. In October 
he wrote his last composition, a solemn melody to 
a night song of Eichendorf, * Departed is the 
light of Day,” and on the 4th of November he 
expired, in his thirty-ninth year. 

(Conclusion next week.) 
QS 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
From a Lecture on “‘ Bells” by A. W. Thayer. 


If we may rely upon the results to which the 
careful and minute researches of Hawkins and 
Burney led them, the bell has, from its introduc- 
tion into use as a call to worship, been a “ church- 
going bell.” It belongs, then, to Christianity 
alone ; and it is one of the pleasant associations 
which belong to it, that it owes its origin to and 
has been perfected by Christianity. The Pagan 
Constantine conquered under the sign of the 
cross, and adopted the religion of which that sign 
was typical. Paganism fell. Some space of time 
it struggled, but at length the Christian was vic- 
tor. The church in Italy grew wealthy and pow- 
erful. No longer hiding herself in catacombs 
and secret places, she began to consecrate the 
temples of the Greek and Roman divinities to the 
true God, and to erect other temples of her own, 
adorned with every beauty of art. Paulinus 
about the year 400 was Bishop of Nola, a city in 
the rich copper-producing province of Campania, 
in the kingdom of Naples. He adorned the 
church of St. Felix with paintings, and put the 
finishing touch to the edifice by suspending 
thereon the first “church-going bell.” How 
large it was, how constructed, what the exact 
uses to which it was put—of these we have no 
record. This we know—that the triumph of 
Christianity and the introduction of the church 
bell were nearly enough coincident to associate 
the events in our minds, and make us hear in the 
peals rung out in steeple and campanile, the 
voice of iron tongues shouting for joy over the 
long-contested and hardly won victory. Thus 
the associations of fourteen centuries, which clus- 
ter around the bell, are all in some form Chris- 
tian. 

Moore, in his well-known lines, “ Those eve- 
ning bells,” refers only to childish associations 
with some particular chime ; but when an Amer- 
ican first treads European ground, and the deep, 
solemn tones of old bells, swinging high in eathe- 
dral towers, strike upon his ear, he listens to the 
voice of past ages, and a new and wondrous 
fount of feeling is touched. He walks the streets 
of Paris, and suddenly from some old bel come 
down the tones which rang jubilant over the suc- 
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cesses of Joan of Arc, and which sounded the 
tocsin on the awful night of St. Bartholomew. 
In Spanish cities bells which hailed the conquer- 
ing Ferdinand and Isabella, and the returning 
Columbus, which tolled the knells of the Inquisi- 
tion’s victims, call to him with their deep voices. 
All through Europe, on the banks of the Thames, 
in the old cities of the Rhine and Danube, on the 
shores of the Swiss lakes and upon the hill-sides 
of the Hartz and the Black Forest, the same bells 
will call him to the same cathedrals, churches and 
chapels, that called knight and squire to the 
solemn services with which they consecrated 
themselves and vowed to fight the battles of the 
crusades. In the old cities of Saxony still hang 
the same bells that called Luther to the pulpit to 
utter his fiery words, or that called the people 
together to listen to the Bull of Leo X., which 
devoted the Reformer and all his followers to the 
eternal horrors of a world of woe. 

Thus as we walk those old streets of European 
cities, and the pages of history unfold themselves 
to us as living realities—as we live in ages that 
are past, and people the streets in our imagination 
with the bustle of ancient traflic, the noise and 
confusion of the fair, the splendor of imperial 
coronations and royal progresses, the roar of 
sieges, the clash of arms and the shock of armies 
—above all and through all come sounding in the 
ear of fancy the deep tones of the bells. 
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BOSTON), FEB. 7, 1857. 
Mendelssohn's Birth-day. 

The practice of celebrating the birth-day of 
great musicians, artists, poets, is a good one and 
indicates advancing civilization. The time will 
come, unless the human race is doomed beyond a 
certain point of progress to sink back, when poli- 
tics and trade will become secondary in impor- 
tance, and the main interests of the whole social 
life be moral and artistic. Life is to be made a 
Fine Art; and they who inspire their race with 
high and beautiful ideals in those arts which keep 
alive the sense of divine beauty and perfection, 
and make us feel related to the Infinite, will be 
esteemed the world’s best benefactors. Even if 
there were danger of excess in this direction, it 








were a wholesome and a hopeful symptom in a 
people so unartistic as ourselves. 

Our two musical societies, who bear the name 
of MENDELSSOHN, could not do less than hold 
some festival commemorative of the birth-day of 
their patron saint. A great musician leaves us 
in his music just the most effective means of 
bringing himself back to us; in his music we 
have his essential life and influence. Nothing so 
fit, therefore, for such a festival as a performance 
of the great composer’s works. Hence the pro- 
grammes of the two concerts were entirely of the 
works of Mendelssohn. 

Unfortunately both commenced at the same 
hour on Tuesday evening, Feb. 3. Not having 
heard the MeNpDELssouHN CHORAL Society at 
all this winter, while we have enjoyed the Qurx- 
TETTE CLUB so often, we sought the former first, 
and found the saloon of Messrs. Hallet & Davis 
filled with a véry interested audience. The pro- 
gramme was as follows : 





PART I —From the Oratorio of “ St. Paul.” 


I—Chorus: Lord! thou alone art God. 

2—Chorale: To God on high be thanks and praise. 

8—aAria: Be thou faithful unto death. 

4—Chorus: Happy and blest are they. 

5—Aria: But the Lord is mindful of his own. 

6—Recitative and Chorus: { The Gods themselves as mortals. 
O be gracious, ye immortals. 


PART II.—Miscellancous Selections. 
1—Piano-forte Solos :—a. Fantasia.—>. Songs without Words. 
2—Four-part Song, for male voices: ‘* Huntsmen’s Farewell.” 
8—Sovg: “ The first Violet.” 
4—Song: “ Maid of Ganges.” 
5—Song: * Over the mountain.” 
6—Four-part Song, for male voices: “ The Voyage.” 

PART III.—From the Oratorio of “ Elijah,’’ 

1—Aria: Hear ye. Israel. 
2—Chorus: Be not afraid. 
38—Aria: O rest in the Lord. 
4—Chorus: He, watching over Israel. 
5—Aria: If with all your hearts, 
6—Quartet: Cast thy burden upon the Lord. 
7—Scena :—Recitative, ( Look down on us. 

Air and Choruses, Thanks be to God. 


The Chorus numbered about 150 voices, with 
a fine fresh set of soprani and contralti, of a 
more youthful aspect than we have commonly 
seen in our oratorio societies. The parts were 
well balanced; the ensemble of tone remarkably 
pure and musical, and although too powerful for 
so small a room, we found it quite inspiring. 
The conductor, Mr. L. H. SourHarn, appears 
to have perfect control of his choir, and the ren- 
dering of the grand opening chorus and Chorale 
from “ St. Paul,” as well as of the more delicately 
shaded “ Happy and blest” and “ O be gracious,” 
with such admirable precision and expression, 
proved that his drill had been most thorough. 
There was a pianissimo at the close of one of the 
choruses executed to a charm. 

The songs and arias were mostly sung by ama- 
teurs, and are hardly fair subjects for criticism. 
Mrs. Mozart and Miss TwicHe tu contributed 
in this department. We were struck by the rich 
and musical baritone of the gentleman who sang 
* Over the mountain.” The four-part songs, sung 
by eight voices, were creditable specimens of 
male part-singing, but the style was somewhat 
too level, and lacked fine shading. The Fantasia 
and several “ Songs without Words” were played 
quite tastefully by Mr. Wm. R. Bascock, one 
of our best organists, who also played most of the 
accompaniments. 


Leaving the selections from “ Elijah,” we re- 
paired to Chickering’s, in the vain hope of hear- 
ing the second part of the programme of the 
MENDELSSOHN QuINTETTE CLUB. We were 
just in time for the last piece, an exquisite quin- 
tet Adagio, and never did the strings blend to 
our ear with a more tantalizing The 
room had a most home-like aspect; for there 
were they whose genial presence had become 
identified for years with chamber concerts of this 
classical character; and the room was unusually 
full. The bust of the composer, laurel-crowned, 
was placed in front of the artists’ platform. The 
general report was enthusiastic, but some thought 
the selections averaged of too grave a character. 


sweetness. 


Here is the list of them : 


PART I. 
1. Quintet in A, op. 18. 
Allegro con moto—Intermezzo— Andante Sostenuto— 
Scherzo—Finale, Allegro vivace. 
2. Air, from the 42d Psalm: “ For my soul thirsteth.” 
Mrs. E. A. Wentworth. 
Andante, Intermezzo and Finale, from the Piano Quartet in 
F minor, op 7. 
Mesrs. Perkins, Meisel, Krebs, and W. Fries. 


oe 


PART Il. 
Adagio Molto and Scherzo, from the Quartet in F minor, op. 
80, of the Posthumous works. 
. Andante from the Sonata for Piano and Violoncello in B 
flat, op. 45. Messrs. Parker and W. Fries. 
Air, from St. Paul: “ Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
Prophets.” Mrs. E. A. Wentworth 
. Adagio Molto from the Second Quintet in B flat, op. 87, No. 
16, Posthumous works. 
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A Private Concert. The beautiful pro- 
gramme and performance of the Club of ama- 
teurs, who sang at the Messrs. Chickering’s 
saloon on Monday evening of last week, must not 
pass without a record here. In these days, when 
we have more concerts than a man all ears and 
curiosity can keep the run of, but when it seems 
to be a settled thing withal that more or less of 
clap-trap has to enter into every one to make it 
pay, it is refreshing and encouraging to know 
that music is sometimes selected and performed, 
and what is more, enjoyed, purely for music’s 
sake, and with a view to have the best. This is 
the Club whose members last year gave the com- 
plimentary concert to their director, Orro 
DresEL, under whose wise and careful teaching 
they have met every week in a private house for 
the past three winters, for the practice of the best 
German vocal music—compositions for the most 
part never heard here in our public concerts. 
The club consists of about twenty ladies and gen- 
tlemen, chiefly amateurs, with the addition of a 
few professional or semi-professional voices ; and 
they together form an ensemble of voices of such 
purity and freshness and fine musical blending, as 
one may hear nowhere else. On this occasion 
their friends, to the number of some two hundred 
and fifty, were invited, and the Chickering room 
was crowded with the most refined and appre- 
ciative audience, to listen to the following pro- 
gramme : 

PART I. 


1. Kyrie Eleison, Chorus and Soli,........... nied R. Franz. 
2. Oratorio of Christus,.......c.ceeeeeeeeeee ees Mendelssohn. 
Recitative —Trio for male voices: “‘ Say, where is he born, 
the King of Judea, for we have seen his star and are come 

to adore him.” 

Chorus.—* There shall a star from Jaceb come forth and 
dash in pieces princes and nations.” 

Recitative. —Chorus—“ Thix man have we found perverting 
all the nation, and fobidding to render tribute to Cx- 
sar,”’ &c. 

Recitative.—Chorus—“ Ie stirreth up the Jews by teaching 
them.” : 

Recitative —Chorus—“ Away with Jesus, and give Barabbas 
to us,” 

Recitative. —Chorus—* Crucify him.” 

Recitative.—Chorus—“ We have a sacred law ; guilty by that 
law, let him suffer.”’ 

Recitative. —Chorus—* Daughters of Zion, weep for your- 
selves and your children.” 

CWB oo iced bein Heer des ceddecntnneednadenwen J. 8. Bach. 

. Selections from Orpheus,....cececcecceeceecceecens Gluck. 

Dance of Furies. 

Chorus.—“ What mortal dares enter these shades, guarded 
by Cerberus?” 

£olo.—Orpheus answered by Chorus of Furies. 

Chorus —“ Unhappy mortal, what brings thee hither ?”’ 

Solo.—Orpheus—* Endless woes, unhappy shadows,” &c. 

Chorus —* Ah, by what magic does this mortal irresistibly 
sooth our fury?” 

Solo.—Orpheus—“ Infernal Gods! pity my despair.” 

Chorus.—“ Let him enter the infernal gates.”’ 

Chorus.—“ Enter the abode of the blest, noble hero, faithful 
lover.’’ 


co 


4. Two-part Song for Treble Voices: “ Die allerschénsten 
Schiifchen, die hat der goldne Mond,”...... Otto Dresel. 

Four-part Songs: “ Come let us roam the greenwood,’’ 
and the “ Vale of rest,”’.....secccccecees . Mendelssohn. 

PART Il. 

Be GRBs. oo ds ccsecadccecerscaqiecenesennnece pauses Bach 

The Music to Racine’s Athalie, for Chorus and Treble 
GD pitsnce ised ct dincacendsdeedudas dap Mendelssohn. 


Overture. 

a. Tutti alternating wifh Soli. 

b. Chorus Recitative ; Duet for two Sopranos with Chorus ; 
Tutti alternating with Soli. 

ec. Double Chorus. 

d. Tutti of Trebdles and Chorus; Trio for Trebles with 
Chorus. 

e. War March of the Priests. 

Ff. Chorus—Tutti altefnating with Treble Soli. 


EE ee ey eT ree ee Bach. 
6. Chorus of Sea-nyimphs, from Oberon ; and Chorus of 
Gipsies from Preciosa,..... éeecsaneiece eeeeees .+» Weber. 


The only drawback in this programme was its 
length, and that only for a portion of the audi- 
ence. ‘Too much of Mendelssohn in one evening, 
rich and admirable as it all is in detail, is apt to 
cause a sense of sameness. The “ Athalie” had 
been the club’s winter’s work, and therefore 
naturally claimed a place. It is a noble composi- 
tion, with one of Mendelssohn’s best overtures, 
which was very effectively played upon a Chick- 
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ering Grand by Messrs. DrEsEL and TRENKLE, 
with a march, too, which would be striking but 
for its family likeness to the “ Wedding March” ; 
and with fine alternations of chorus with solos, 
duets and trios for contralto voices, which were 
sung with rare taste and feeling. The whole 
performance was admirable; but the work is 
very long, and came after the mind had been 
tasked with the digestion of much other solid 
music. Had the Athalie come earlier it would 
have been heard with fresher appetite. 

The exceedingly dramatic and impressive frag- 
ment of the “ Christus,” and those wonderful ex- 
tracts from Gluck’s “ Orpheus” (when shall we 
hear such a work of Art upon our stage ?) left such 
a memory last year that there was no omitting 
them. The impression was as delightful as ever ; 
and all felt that such perfection of chorus singing, 
with solos rendered with such feeling and refine- 
ment, and accompanied so perfectly, were an event 
in one’s musical experience. Aimong the solo-sing- 
ers known to the public, who acquitted them- 
selves to the great general satisfaction, we may 
mention Miss Doane, Mrs. WeNTWortnH, and 
Mr. Arrnuurson, who gave the recitatives in 
the “ Christus” in a style worthy of all imitation. 

In the solid church style we never listened to 
any music with more satisfaction than to that Ay- 
rie by Franz, which grows with every hearing, 
and those grand Bach chorales. If we could 
hear them nearly as well sung by a great mass 
of voices, like our Handel and Haydn Socie- 
ty, we should count it a great privilege. The 
lighter pieces flung in their bits of dancing sun- 
light in a most cheering manner. The Mendels- 
sohn part-songs were old favorities; but the two 
choruses from Weber, with their delicious and 
imaginative accompaniments, startled the wearied 
sense by their fresh beauty. Mr. Dresel’s two- 
part song, too, sung by so many sweet, pure treble 
voices, was choice and delicate as it was brief. 

What may not be done by one artist who is in 
earnest, with such a circle of earnest pupils round 


him! 


A Goop Svuccrestion.—The want of a little 
esthetic foresight, so to speak, in the first laying out 
and subsequent “improvement” of our American 
cities, is felt by all persons of taste, In view of pro- 
posed improvements and adornments of old Boston, 
we are happy to present the following timely hint 
from an esteemed correspondent : 

It seems to be determined at length that Boston is 
to have one of the most superb streets in the world, in 
ease the architectural taste to be exhibited in its 
buildings should be found to correspond with the 
magnificence to be displayed in laying it out. We 
refer of course to the contemplated grand avenue 
across the lands between the milldam and Roxbury. 
When finished, nothing can be finer than the drive 
will be from the city to the rural loveliness of Brook- 
line. But there should always be some point to such 
a drive, something to be looked for at the end of a 
ride, beyond the ordinary pleagure of passing by 
beautiful country residences, and catching glimpses 
of beautiful scenery from elevated points in the road, 
and from openings in orchards and groves. In the 
old world this is invariably cared for, and if an emi- 
nence rises in the neighborhood of a city, affording a 
good view, there is foresight enough to secure it and 
make it public property. Now, we venture to say that 
few cities in the world—save those lying in moun- 
tainous regions—can show more beautiful points of 

view from the highlands about them, than can our 
own city of Boston, Yet in most cases the hills 
which rise about us have already been cut up into 
house-lots and are no longer open to the public eye. 








There ‘is still one beautiful exception ; one eminence 
is still free from the destructive ** march of improve- 
ment,” and one which offers a prospect of really ex- 
traordinary beauty. We refer to Corey’s Hill in 
Brookline. We would suggest the propriety of se- 
curing if possible at least all the upper portion of that 
beautiful spot as public property forever, to be laid 
out in a suitable manner, with easy avenues of ap- 
proach, and to be crowned with some appropriate 
building of granite, which may stand both as a monu- 
ment of the taste of this generation, and as a point 
whence to enjoy one of the noblest prospects in the 
world. 

Cannot this be done? 
soon, or it will be too late. 
to a drive along the new avenue be found or even im- 
T. 


If it can be it must be done 
Can a finer termination 


agined ? 


Musical Coxyespondence. 


New York, Jan. 26.—Wonderful to relate, the 
weather was good last Tuesday, and E1srre.p’s 
Soirée was in consequence uncommonly well at- 
tended. The prezramme was a very attractive one. 
To begin with, we had a glorious Quartet by Beet- 
hoven, one of the Russian set, Op. 59 (not 19, as the 
programmes incorrectly had it), Beramann and 
his party gave us this work last winter at one of 
their Matinées, but in so unsatisfactory a manner 
that it was for the most part incomprehensible, and 
the hearing of it was only an aggravation. I re- 
member wishing, at the time, that I might hear it 
played by Eisfeld’s Quartet, and their rendering of 
it on this occasion fully justified my wish. Under 
their skilful hands it came out clear as sunshine, 
and stood forth distinctly in all its grandeur of con- 
ception, as well as beauty and originality of idea. 
My favorite still, as at the first hearing, is the Alle- 
gretto Scherzando (I think that is the heading), in 
which, under a superstructure of inimitable, rollick- 
ing humor, there runs an under-current of such 
mournful tendencies as to stir the inmost depths of 
one’s heart. The Adagio, too, is one of Beethoven’s 
loveliest, while in the Allegro and particularly the 
Finale, with its quaint Russian theme, all the eccen- 
tricities of the great master seem gathered together. 
In spite of the obviously great difficulties of the 
work, it was played with the greatest precision and 
correctness of both time and execution. The only 
drawback was the occasional roughness of the first 
violin. Setting that aside, I hardly think Europe 
can show a better instrumental quartet than this of 
Mr. Lisfeld. Their rendering of Haydn’s Op. 63 
was also admirable; the composition, however, 
though very beautiful, is not one of my favorites 
among the many of the old “ father.” GorrscnaLk 
was announced to take the piano part in Carl Eck- 
ert’s Trio, but he being confined to his bed by illness, 
Mr. Ricuarp Horrmann had kindly volunteered 
to take his place; with which change I for one was 
entirely satisfied, as I have long considered Hoff- 
mann as the best of our resident pianists. Without 
previous rehearsal, and at but very short notice, he 
performed his part to perfection on this occasion, 
doing full justice to Eckert’s very pleasing and able 
work. In addition to the instrumental numbers I have 
mentioned, Mrs. BrRInKERHOFF sang twice—a most 
exquisite aria from Gluck’s Jphigenia en Tauride, and 
Beethoven's Freudvoll und leidvoll, from “ Egmont.” 
This lady sings with much feeling and appreciation 
of her subject; but her voice, though always true, is 
so piercingly sharp as to make it almost painful to 
listen to her, particularly as the extraordinary con- 
tortions of her face impress one with the idea that 
she herself suffers tortures while singing. 


Fess. 3d.—Mr. Gotpspeck (or Herr Goldbeck as 
he calls himself,) gave his second Matinée yesterday, 
at the same place as the first. In point of agreeable 
outward influences, this occasion was as well favored 





as the last, but the selection of the programme was 
not quite as good, nor, I am sorry to say, can I give 





such unqualified praise to the performances. The 
programme was as follows: 
PART I. 

Violon—Nocturne ¢légiaque (Mr. W. Doehler)..... ..L. Spohr 
PATOL ORR OC Doe vivo sh ccndnscencescone: sat Goldbeck 
a. Priére, b. Réve de bonheur, — Nos. 8 and 9 Aquarelles. 
Sacred Song—Ave Maria (Miss Brainerd)........... Cherubini 
Harp—Lucretia Fantasia (Mr. Aptommas)............. Alvars 
Piano—(LUerr Goldbeck) .........sseceeeeeee < ome a Chopin 
a. 15th Prelude. 6. Etude de Sixtes. 

PART II. 

Sonate Pastorale, Op. 23—(Herr Goldbeck). ........ Beethoven 
a. Allegro—b. Andante—c. Scherzo—d. Allegro ma non troppo. 
Lieder—(Miss Brainerd)........0ec.ceeecsecees eoerees Fesca 
a. Springtime—b Der Wanderer. 

Harp—“ La Source” (Mr. Aptommas).........66. Blumenthal 

4b 0h08) 64evea weno mes eeed Goldbeck 


Piano—(Herr Goldbeck) 
a. La Complainte—d. Valse interrompue. 


Mr. Docuter (why not ZZerr Doehler, too?) 
acquitted himself very well in the rather mawkish 
nocturne of Spohr, but will never make a first-rate 
player. Aprommas showed, as usual, perfect com- 
mand of his instrument, particularly in his last piece ; 
but as I never can like the harp as a solo instrument, 
I did not enjoy his share in the performance much. 
Miss Brainerp’s really fine voice did not show to 
advantage in the low, crowded rooms, nor were her 
pieces (two of them at least) at all “ grateful,” to 
Anglicise a very convenient German expression. 
Besides this, she had, as Mr. Beames (the inevitable) 
announced, only just arrived in town from a two 
weeks tour in Canada, having been delayed until 
that late moment by the bad state of the railroads, so 
that we all would have been heartily willing to ex- 
cuse far greater deficiencies than were apparent. 
She made a happy hit in substituting for the last 
song on the programme Mendelssohn’s Zuleika, 
which she sang with far more of the requisite ten- 
derness and longing than at one of Lisfield’s soirées 
this winter. 

The two “ Aquarclles” of Mr. Goldbeck were 
again very beautiful, particularly the first one, which 
I like best of all that Ihave heard. His other com- 
positions did not please me as well, though the Valse 
Interrompue was very brilliant and well worked up. 
But it was in the two remaining numbers that I had 
to find fault with him. In the Prelude of Chopin, 
which I anticipated great pleasure in hearing from 
him, he disappointed me very much. He seemed 
not to have entered at all into the spirit of that ten- 
der, sighing first part, but played it in a really 
matter-of-fact manner, too fast, without the least 
delicacy, and with nothing of the “ rubato,’”’ which, 
like so many of Chopin’s compositions, it so evi- 
dently requires. The second part, with its myste- 
rious chords in the bass and its grand crescendo 
movement, he interpreted far better. The Sonata of 
Beethoven was, as a whole, very well played and 
conceived, but the first part and Andante were taken 
too rapidly. In the latter, particularly, the mourn- 
ful stateliness and the “heart-break” in it (asa 
friend calls it) were in a measure lost by this hurry- 
ing, and the beautiful ending—I regret to have to 
say it—was completely spoiled by a few notes.— 
One or two of these occurred, too, in the Scherzo, 
or its Trio, I forget which. I hope sincerely that 
such things as these were only accidental, and 
that we shall not find Mr. Goldbeck only a new 
broom that swept clean. ss 








Wasnineton, Jan. 30.—Though our metropolis 
cannot begin to hope for an opera house, yet there is 
dispersed among our sparse population a good share 
of musical taste and talent. 

There is a Quartet party which meets at the resi- 
dence of Alexander H. Lawrence, Esq. once a week, 
which it is my privilege to attend. Mr. Lawrence is 
a gentleman alike eminent for his talents as a law- 
yer and his skill as a musician. He has a large and 
costly collection of the best quartet music by Beet- 
hoven, von Weber, Hummel, Ressifger, and other 
great authors. Mr. Lawrence is possessed of one of 
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the violoncellos brought to this country by Knoop, 
the famous performer, and which bears the marks of 
high antiquity. But the violoncello which Mr. Law- 
rence prefers, for its smooth, clear and powerful tone, 
bears the name of “ Scheinlein, Langerfeld prope 
Nuremburg, A. D., 1781,”’ who, according to Spohr, 
was a manufacturer of preéminent skill. This is 
undoubtedly a rare instrumeaf, and its history is 
perfectly authentic from its maker. 

Mr. Lawrence has recently purchased a “ Thal- 
berg ” Chickering Grand Piano. This noble instru- 
ment was sent here by the Chickerings for the use 
of M. Thalberg at his public concerts, and is re- 
garded by Thalberg as the highest attainment and 
perfection of the piano. Its tones are rich, round, 
deep, and every note throughout the whole key- 
board is full of sweetness. 

We remember to have seen a Grand piano made 
by Broadwood of London. The change and expan- 
sion of the piano has kept up with the music which 
has been written for it. The score of a piece by 
Thalberg would have been regarded fifty years ago 
as far beyond the reach of human hands, as it cer- 
tainly exceeded the grandest of the Grand pianos of 
those days. 

Our quartet party consists of Mr. Kley, as pianist, 
Mr. Samuel Carusi and Mr. William Burke, who 
play the violin and viola, and Mr. Lawrence on the 
violoncello. They meet every Tuesday evening. 
That you may be able to understand the music they 
play, I will give you the pieces played on the last 
evening, viz: the first two movements of the Grand 
Quatuor for the piano-forte, violin, alto and violon- 
cello, by von Weber; the Adagio, Allegro, Andante 
and Finale of the grand Quintuor, arranged as a 
Quatuor, by Beethoven, Op. 16; the Scherzo of 
Quatuor by Reissiger, Op. 70, and the first, second, 
and last movements of Mendelssohn’s Quatuor, 
Op. 1. 

I have addressed you this note, believing you will 
be glad to know that amid alt ie bickerings of 
party politics, we have in Washington some sons of 
Apollo, whose pleasure it is to cultivate and pro- 
mote the interests of musical science. 

With great respect, 
“Peter ScHLEMIL IN AMERICA.” 





Beriin.—(From a recent private letter.\—Now I 
come at last to what you doubtless expected in my 
first linc—the music. The battle has commenced, 
and both hearer and musician are armed with fresh 
strength. The “Sinfonie Soirées” in the concert 
room of the theatre, where the three strings of Or- 
pheus’ Lyre, Beethoven, Mozart and Haydn, sound 
their accords, are in full progress, and those eve- 
nings, filled up with their truly classical perfurm- 
ances, seem to give us strength for those other con- 
certs, not so nobly filled, showing us as they do the 
goal which later composers are striving to attain. 
Having drunk at these pure fountains, we gain 
strength and patience to go on with those who are 
struggling to find the same paths, some still erring 
in darkness, but some already catching glimpses of 
the brightness they seek, as did Mendelssohn.— 
Might he not at length have reached it? Who 
knows ? 

The “ Orchestra Verein” gave its first concert last 
week, and began with a symphony by Roserr 
ScuuMany, of whose death last autumn you surely 
heard. His veiled spirit a few days before his death 
regained its former clearness, and he was able to 
recognize his wife and feel grateful for all her care 
in his sufferings. He reposes in the beautiful 
churchyard at Bonn, and many friends including his 
best—Music—united in paying the last honors to his 
remains. 

The symphony I mentioned has five movements 
and is very fresh. It is one of his last works, and 
contradicts better than anything else the opinion that 





his illness did not come upon him suddenly, and that 
his later works show its influence. 

The second piece on the programme was Mozart’s 
Ave verum, so beautifully executed by the pupils of 
Mr. Stern. the leader of these concerts, that it had 
to be repeated. I heard it still better lest year at the 
celebration of Mozart’s one hundredth birthday, 
when the Dom choir sang it without accompani- 
ment; and one was tempted to believe the angels 
had descended to sing their Ave berum... 

Then Hans von Buetow, Liszt’s first scholar, 
played Beethoven’s Concerto, Op. 5, a work of such 
beauty that one cannot stop to admire~the ability of 
the performer, and filled with such glorious melodies 
that you are irresistibly borne away to higher re- 
gions. A psalm by Schubert brought me entirely 
down to earth again, and as to the overture, I was 
too fatigued to pay it much attention. It was the 
Melusina, by Mendelssohn, of a style similar to the 
Hebrides overture, but not of such original in- 
vention. 

The anniversary of Mendelsohn’s death was, as 
usual, celebrated by the performance of some of his 
psalms and passages from his oratorios. 

I do not know whether the celebrated quartet of 
the brothers Muetter is known in America. About 
twenty years ago it made a furore in Germany, and 
it was much feared that, as three of.*kem within a 
few years past have died, the quartet was gone for- 
ever. But the phcenix seems to haverigen from its 
ashes, for the remaining brother has Arce sons, who 
have inherited all the talents of their uncles, and the 
new “ Miillersche Quartet” is as bea#-iful as the old, 
and Berlin rejoices not only to have this lineal 
descendant of the old quartet, but to have actually 
regained that which was lost. ” 


Bilusical Ghit- Ghat. 


The third Pansanueny Goxgznr wil] eden shee 
to-night, and if the love of good orchestral music has 
not died out among us, the Melodeon should be 
crowded. Mr. ZERRAUHN has secured the assistance of 
that admirable violinist Mr. Epwarp MoLLEMHAUER, 
who will play one of Ernst’s fantasias, and one of his 
own. The Symphony will be a new one to us, namely 
the last of the four Symphonies by the lamented 
ScuuMANN, a work which in spite of all attempts to 
trace the signs of mental derangement in his later 
works, will be found (by those who can appreciate any 
great work on the first hearing) to be as clear and 
vigorous, and full of fine original ideas, as his Sym- 
phony in B flat, and quite as interesting as one of 
Mendelssohn’s, Se we judge, at least, from hearing 
one rehearsal. We shall have another opportunity 
too of better understanding and enjoying the “ Faust” 
overture by Wagner. The other orchestral pieces will 
be the Allegretto (again) from Mendelssohn’s “ Song 
of Praise,’ the overture to Semiramide, and the Trio 
from Aétile arranged, with solos for clarinet, English 
horn and bassoon. We are sorry to learn that the 
last concert barely paid expenses; this was ungrateful 
to the pains-taking conductor; but the extreme cold 
then was some excuse. 





Messrs. A. Williams & Co., the enterprising book- 
sellers at No. 100 Washington St., have issued a neat 
little pocket Diagram of the Boston Theatre, pre- 
pared by authority of the Management. It shows the 
position and number of all the seats in parquet, par- 
quet circle, balcony and first circle, and gives the 
rules of the establishment. Theatre and Opera-goers 
will find it a great convenience......The Afternoon 
Concert last Wednesday drew, we are told, an increase 
of audience. The principal picce was Beecthoven’s 
Fifth Symphony; after which a Cornet solo by Mr. 
HEINICKE, Strauss’s Lorely waltz, the Miserere from 
the “ Trovatore,” a new Quadrille by Zerrahn, and the 
overture to La Gazza Ladra. ‘These concerts are 
deservedly popular: but why insult the audience and 
the art by such a quack style of printed programmes? 
you take up what you suppose to be a programme, and 





find that you have got somebody’s advertising sheet, 
eked out with silly and vulgar paragraphs of reading 
matter. O, reform it altogether! Next Wednesday 
will be presented Mozart’s lovely Symphony in G 
minor; and, for a novelty, an orchestral Fantaisie by 
Carl Zerrahn, based on the ‘Carnival of Venice,” 
with variations by all the instruments in turn. They 
say it is a most amusing thing. 


The Hanper and Haypn Socrery are still busy 
upon ‘‘ Eli.” To-morrow night they rehearse it with 
orchestra, which looks as if it were almost ripe for 
public hearing. Why will not the Society give us 
another or several more hearings of Mozart’s ‘* Re- 
quiem’”’? There is a general desire to become more 
familiar with it. They are abundantly able to perform 
it without the aid of Mr. Thalberg’s singers; and 
what an interesting programme might be made by 
putting the ‘‘ Requiem ” in the first part, and making 
up the second part of songs and choruses from 
Mendelssohn and Handel, with a few of those Chorales 
of Bach (published by Ditson) which would sound so 
grandly, sung by that large choir! Think of it, Mr. 
President and Council.....By the way, Ditson has 
published a very convenient and cheap edition of the 
Requiem” entire, in octavo form, with Latin and 
English words, which will be a great help in the hands 
of the listener.....We see that the “ Requiem” has 
lately been performed in London, with Mendelssohn’s 
‘‘Song of Praise’’ for a second part. An excellent 
contrast. 

THALBERG’s management is out in the New York 
papers with another imposing manifesto, relating to 
the Farewell Concerts, which he is about to give in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and 
Washington, previous to his departure for the West, 
in March, and for Europe in May next. These are to 
commence at Niblo’s on the 16th inst. A new reper- 
toire of pieces is set forth with great formality, and 
the motives thereof explained with tender anxiety for 
the musical culture of us all. The great pianist is 
not only to play a new list of his own works (including 
Songs without Words, the Tremolo, Marche Funebre, 
&c.); but, to avoid ** monopolizing the attention of 
the moment,” and “exhibiting an unbecoming pro- 
fessional jealousy,”’ et cetera, et cetera, he “ will like- 
wise interpret those works of the great masters, which 
time and merit have stamped as models, to be admired 
and studied by all those whose aim lies beyond mere 
frivolity.” For this purpose he will play Beethoven’s 
Trio in B flat, ‘‘ Kreutzer,’ ‘* Moonlight,” and “ Pa- 
thetic’? Sonatas; Mendelssohn’s ‘ Allegro Capric- 
cioso,”’ Sonata with ’cello, Concerto and Songs with- 
out Words; Bach’s Preludes and Fugues (of course 
all of them!) ; Chopin’s Marche Funebre, Notturnes, 
the Scherzo, and Mazurkas; and Hummel’s Septet. 
But this disinterested zeal goes further, and “at the 
loss of some hundred seats to the management,”’ who 
‘will find an equivalent in the better enjoyment of 
the music,” the platform at Niblo’s “ will be moved 
to the centre of the saloon, thus presenting a more 
drawing-room-like appearance,’ et cetera, et cetera. 
..-Thalberg played on Thursday to 3590 school chil- 
dren in Philadelphia; Mme. JoHANNSEN, as well as 
D’ ANGRI, assisted. 

Monret11 has joined the Srrakoscu Troupe in New 
York, and appeared last night in La Favorita, with 
Paropi, Trsertnr and Mortnt. Mme. De WILL- 
HoRST seems to have made a good impression by her 
début in Lucia.....Of ManretzeK’s Opera in Havana 
some reports say that he is having immense success, 
especially with ‘* The North Star;” others that his 
singers are leaving him because their salaries are not 
paid; Miss Puitiuirrs has gone to Charleston. 
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(CHAMBER © CONCERTS. 
The Mendelssohn in Quintette Club’s 


SIxTEH CONCERT 
Will take place on Tuesday, Feb. 10, at Messrs. CuICKERING’S 


Rooms. Programmes will be out soon. 350: 
Half package of four Tickets, to be used at pleasure, $ 50; 
Single tickets $1 each, may be found at the music stores. 
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“MBLODEON. 
THE THIRD OF THE 
PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, 


(Being the SECOND of the regular series of four) will be given 
on SATURDAY EVENING, Feb. 7, at the MELODEON, with 
the assistance of 
Herr EDUARD MOLLENHAUER, 
THE CELEBRATED VIOLINIST. 

The principal pieces will be: Symphony in D minor, (No. 4,) 
by R Schumann, (first time in Boston); Overture, Faust, by 
R. Wagrer; Grand Fantasia for Violin, by Ernst, and La 
Sylphide, performed by Herr Mollenhauer ; Overture to Semi- 
ramide, etc. etc. 

(Subscription Lists may be found at the principal music 
stores, where also tickets can be obtained. Packages of 
tickets, $3; single ticket #1. 

(G> Doors open at 614: Concert to commence at 7} o'clock. 
CARL ZERRAHN, Director and Conductor. 


NOTICE. 
HE Members of the ORPHFUS GLEE CLUB inform their 
friends and eubseribers that their SECOND Concert of 
the Series of Three, will take place at 
Mercantile Hall, 16 Summer Street, 
On SATURDAY EVENING, Feb. 14th. 1857, on which occa- 
sion they will be kindly assisted by 
Miss LUCY A. DOANE, 
Mr. WULF FRIES, Violoneellist, and 
Mr. JOSEPIL TRENKLE, Pianist. 
AUGUST KREISSMANN, Director. 
0$>Tickets Fifty cents each. Concert to commence at 714 
o'clock peasant all 


N ORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 


HE next term of this highly successful Institution will 

commence in North Readiog, Mass.,on Wednesday, the 
third day of June next, and continue twelve weeks. Its ob- 
ject is the preparation of teachers for various positions in the 
musica! profession, and thorough instruction and training in 
the theory and practice of the art. 

Cieulars, giving particulars, may be obtained free of ex- 
pense, by addressing Normal Musical Institute, North Reading, 
LOWELL MASON. 
GEORGE F, ROOT. 


ass. 
Feb. 7. 6t 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
The Annual Meeting will be held at the Reverk House, on 
MONDAY, the 16th day of February, at 7 o'clock, P. M 
H. WARE, Recording lane. 
Boston, Feb. 1, 1857. 





Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 Q5 Broadway, N.Y. 


NOVELLO’S LIBRARY 


FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 


MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
NEW VOLUMES NOW READY: 


VOLUME VII. 


Berlioz’s Treatise on Modern Instrumentation 

and Orchestration, 

Containing an exact table of the compass, a sketch cf the 
mechanism, and study of the quality of tone (timbre) and 
expressive character of various instruments; together 
with a large number of examples in score, from the pro- 
ductions of the greatest Masters, and from some unpub- 
lished works of the Author. Super-royal octayo, bound 
in whole cloth, price $3. 


VOLUME VII. 
Dr. Crotch’s Elements of Musical Composition, 


With the musical examples properly combined with the text. 
The Musical Examples revised by Thomas Pickering.— 
(Former price, $5 25.) In paper wrappers, 118. By 
mail, $1 20. 

Volumes of this Series already issued: 

Vol. 1. 

“ 2. 
“ 3. 
“ 4. 


Cherubini’s Counterpoint and Fugue.......... F1 63 

Dr. Marx’s General Musical Instruction 

Fétis oa Choir and Chorus Singing: 

Mozart's Succinct Thorough Bass School 

6. Catel’s Treatise on Harmony 

“ 6, Albrechfsherger’s Collected Writings on Thorough 
Bass, Harmony and Composition, for Self-Instruction. 
Vol. 1, Harmony and Thorough Bass, price 88 cents. 
Vols. 2 and 8, Guide to Composition, 88ceach. Three 
volumes bound in one complete, cloth boards........2 63 

NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 

389 Broadway, New York, 


And at 69 Dean street, Soho binant and 24 Poultry, London. 


“Piano-Férte Instruction. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 





ORCHESTRAL UNION. 

The above Society respectfully inform the musical public that 
they will give a Series of 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS, 
At the BOSTON MUSIC HALL, commencing on Wednesday, 
the 14th of January, 1857. There will be a large Orchestra, 

composed of the best resident musicians. 
CARL ZERRAHN,..... Pee cercesecsess Conductor. 

For programme, see papers of the day. 

Packages containing Six Tickets, $1; Single Tickets, 25 cts. 
To be had at the music stores of E. H. Wade, Russell & Rich- 
ardson, Tolman, and at the door. 

Doors — n at 2; Concert to commence at 3: o'clock. 


BASSINI’S ART OF SINGING. 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 


ASSINIT’S ART OF SINGING: An Analytical, 
gical and Practical System for the Cultivation of the Voice. 


Physiolo- 


By Caro Bassini. Edited by R. Storrs Witiis. Price $4. 
The special attention of Teachers and all persons interested 

in the study and practice of vocal music, is respectfully called 

to this new and valuable work, 

Oliver Ditson & netted 115 Washington St. 


Kreutzer’ 8 40 ‘Studies for the Violin. 
JUST PUBLISHED,,........0.6+.002ePRICE $1,50. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., 115 Washington St. 


SIGN oR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Wesldoncs No. 86 Pinckney Street. 
Oo T . ° D RESEL 


Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musicai Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOOK, 


Cearher of the Pinna aud Singing, 
U. 8S. HOTEL. 


we ae @050—0v err ee eas eeeeern—or—r—~"” AS, 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 








GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 


(Late at St. Paul’s Church,) 
ORGANIST of SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CH. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


J. TL. HIDLEY, 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 
And Dealer in Musical Merchandise, 

544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 





HIALLET, DAVIS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


PIANO FORTES, 


WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 
409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Near contin Market. ) 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPiusz, 
TREMONT STREET, 

Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 


PPL?” OS 
MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 





J.C. D. PARKER, 


Lnstructor of the Piano-Forte, Organ & Parmong, 
38 HAYWARD PLACE. 


J. M. MOZART, 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 83 INDIANA PLACE, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington Si. 


G@. ANDRE & CO., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 
3806 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven’s, Clementi’s, Ilayda’s and Mozart’s works, 
WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 


ORGAN HBUvUIUDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 
IVES Instruction on the VIOLIN,-the PIANO FORTE, 
and in the THEORY Of MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, No. 1 Winter Place, or at the Music Stores. 














Er VY Ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 








Cc. B R E Us I NG, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


70 B PRINTING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 
EDWARD L. BALCH, 
INO. 21 SCHOOL STREBET. 
DWIGH rs “JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 





Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &ce. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 93. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

tGrBack numbers, —_ the commencement, can be fur- 

nished._— Address J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scnoo. Sr. Boston. 





TERMS OP Se G. 
First insertion, perline..............06 voce dO Cts. 
Each subsequent insertion, per line. eee 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion 
Do do each subsequent. ... $6 ‘00 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 


LPDALLP PI IT 




















